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CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 
Professor Stuart’s arguments in favor of the authenticity of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, as ascribed to St. Paul. From vol. Ll of a commen- 
tary on that epistle, by Professor Moses Stuart, of Andover. 

Pantenus, who flourished about A. D. 180, and was principal of the 
Christian school of Alexandria, is the first writer who speaks of this epis- 
tle as being Paul’s. 

Reply. Nothing of Panteenus remains, but a fragment in the ecclesi- 
astical history of Eusebius, lib. vi. ch. 14: what we have, is at second- 
hand only. Of the authority of Eusebius we shall treat by and by. 

Secondly, Panteenus died 213, so that the time when he wrote o1 
flourished, should be rather 200 than 180 of our era. 

Hence, the very earliest testimony of St. Paul being the author of an 
anonymous letter or pamphlet, is the second-hand assertion of a man 
who lived at least 180 years after the pamphlet in question was written, 
even if it were written in the time of St. Paul. King Charles was be- 
headed exactly 180 years ago: suppose an anonymous letter published 
at that time, should now for the first time, be ascribed by a modern au- 
thor to Whitelock or any other person of that day, without any reason 
assigned or any farther corroborating. proof; would that be sufficient 
authority for believing Whitelock to be the author of it? Should we not 
ask for the reasons why the modern writer ascribed it to Whitelock, 
that we also might judge of them ? 

Clemens of Alexandria, according to Eusebius, is of the same opinion 
with his predecessor Pantcenus. 

Reply. How did either of them know the author, at the distance of 
180 or 200 years; for they have not told us their reasons, nor has Euse- 
bius for them. 

Origen, who died aged 69, A. D. 254, inclines to think that it is writ- 
ten by St. Paul. Professor Stuart who removes dates as far back as he 
dares, gives us A. D. 220 for Origen. 

Reply. 'This passage is also preserved by Eusebius. 

Secondly. In Origen’s time, the authenticity of that epistle was 
doubted, as appears by Professor Stuart’s citation ‘of Origen’s words. 
From its being in a stile, unlike to St. Paul’s, and from its being com- 
monly ascribed either to Luke. orto Clemens Romanus 
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Justin Martyr, about A. D. 140, alludes maniféstly to this epistle as an 
authoritative book. 

Reply. Justin Martyr dges not assert directly or indirectly that 
St. Paul wrote this epistle. The epistle may have been authoritative in 
the church: but thisindirect and supposed allusion by a writer who died 
A. D. 163, is no authority whatever to prove the presumed authenticity 
of an anonymous letter. We want reasgns and proofs. Besides, any 
man who has really perused the writings of Justin Martyr, will not give 
him credit for any thing like talent or judgment, and hardly for common 
sense. 

Methodius of Olympus in Lycia, A. D. 290, ascribes this epistle to St. 
Paul. 

Reply. What then? Does the evidence grow stronger in proportion 
as it is distant from the time in question ? “% 

So does Pamphilus of Casarea, A. D. 294. 

Reply. Whatthen? So does Professor Stuart in 1828. Is a va- 
ked authority 300 years after a fact, sufficient of itself to prove it ? 

Oh! but Eusebius, the great Eusebius, about A. D. 315, (Eusebius 
died 340) ascribes this epistle to St. Paul. 

I will not burthen these brief remarks, with the proofs of the shameful 
partiality of Eusebius as an historian, complained of by Baronius and 
Tillemont; nor of his infamous accusation of Athanasius, shewing an 
utter disregard of all truth, honor, and honesty, when he wished to crush 
an adversary ; nor of his conforming to Pagan ceremonies through fear ; 
nor of his shameful, slavish exaltation of Constantine into a saint; nor 
of his false assertions as to the number of martyrs, in direct contradiction 
to Origen ; nor of the infamous subserviency of the whole of his history 
to the support of the orthodox opinions of his day—if Professor Stuart 
denies these accusations, he denies what he knows or ought to know to be 
irué: but he dare not deny them: any more than he dare deny the 
fraudulent Economia of Origen, or the careless mistranslations of Jerom, 
or the similar frauds of Chrysostem and others. 

Isay, that Eusebius is not worthy of the least credit as an historian. 
I suy that he not only practises, but unblushingly professes to forge, to 
falsify, to lie for the good of the holy cause: that he defends, and justifies 
these shameful practices: and that he is liable to the very probable sus- 
picion of having forged the passages on which professor Stuart so much 
relies, for the express purpose of establishing the authenticity of a pre- 
vious forgery. 

Will Professor Stuart have the goodness to look at the title of the 
thirty-first chapter of the twelfth book of the Evangelical Preparation, 
of Eusebius, and read these words :— 

‘How it may be lawful and fitting to use falsehood as a medicine, and 
for the benefit of those who want to be deceived.” In this chapter, as 
Gibbon has already observed before me, he adduces a passage of Plato, 
which approves the occasional practice of pious and salutary frauds: nor 
is Eusebius ashamed of justifying the sentiments of the Athenian phi~ 
losopher, by the example of the sacred writers of the old testament. In- 
deed, why not? sing tantarara, rogues all, §c. 

T do not care’‘one cent aboutthe authenticity of the epistle to the H?- 
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brews, and therefore I do not dwell on the admissions of Professor 
Stuart against that authenticity, from Ireneus, Hippolytus, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Novatus, and Jerom ; all shewing that the question rests only 
upon orthodox conjecture on one side, and tradition on the other, without 
one particle of proof on either. It is a question of no moment ; de Lara 
caprina. But it is of moment to the public to see upon what. in- 
famous authorities modern orthodoxy is willing to rest its cause.-— 
What dreadful rogues are converted into saints, to suit their pious pur- 
poses. No honest man can quote Eusebius as good authority, without 
forfeiting his own claim to common sense or veracity. I am sorry Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s zeal has so blinded him. 

One word more to the Professor. ‘‘I have not seen the third edition 
of your Hebrew grammar, nordo I know whether my present. objec- 
tion be removed. But when you published two editions of what youare 
pleased to call your Hebrew grammar, did you not shamefully appropri- 
ate to yourself, without reference or acknowledgement, the labors of 
another man ? 

**Isnot your pretended Hebrew grammar, in substance and in fact, page 
upon page, not your grammar, but the grammar of Gesenius? I say 
that it cannot properly be called yours, and that it may properly be call- 
ed his: you are a translator, not a composer; you conceal your origi- 
nals ; you have not done Gesenius the justice of one word of reference, cis 
tation or acknowledgement, even where you copy his mistakes, as in the 
declensions. Is this honest? This may be Andover Ethics ; I hope 
you have taken out a patent right for this practice, and mean to confine 
it to yourself.” So much for Professor Moses Stuart. 

My reason for troubling myself, or you Mr. Editor, about this silly 
question of the epistle to the Hebrews, is, to show what mere “ knights 
of the post,” these orthodox gentlemen rely on to keep on its last legs a 
gainful imposture, and to bolster up a dying cause. I wish your readers 
would read Dr. Middleton’s account of the miracles of the four first contu- 
ries of the Christian church, and the question will be set at rest. The fathers 
of, the church, in point of learning, common sense, veracity, fidelity, accu- 
racy, are, as a class of writers, absolutely beneath criticism. No honest 
man can read them without a perfect conviction of their being either 
fools, or knaves, or both: and I challenge Professor Steuart to contra- 
dict me. However, I do not want to have any thing more to do with or 
to say to that gentlemen or his friend Eusebius: par nobile! requieseant 
in pace! unless the Professor should chose to call me out. 


Puiio Veritas. 
Nore. My edition of the Evangelical Preparation of Eusebius, is by Francis Viger a 
Soc. Jesu, Presbyter. Paris 1628. The passage cited is in page 607. 





INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANIT” 

Mr. Editor—It has been argued in favor of C uty thatit has 
improved the condition of mankind in every country \. .ere it prevails— 
and to illustrate this alleged fact, it has been asserted by some zealous 
Christian, that if you would encircle all the knowledge and happiness in 
the world, the line must be so drawn as to embrace every Christian na- 
tion, and separate it effectually from its heathen or Moslem neighbors. 
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Within this boundary, we are told, exist the excellency and felicity of the 
earth—Beyond it, all is a barren waste. 

If this assertion were true, it would not prove that Christianity was a 
rational, or creditable system of religion—since, even, according to the 
books on which it was founded, worldly prosperity is no indication of 
the favor of heaven; and preachers are coustantly dinning in our ears, 
that life, on this earth, is merely a state of probation, wherein the just 
and righteous are sorely afflicted. Besides, were the fact unquestiona- 
ble, that Christendom comprises the happiest portion of the earth, it 
would yet remain to prove that this is a consequence of the Christian re- 
ligion ; for surely it would be absurd to contend, that all co-existent 
things have the relation of cause and effect. 

But is the assumed fact founded in truth? Are Christian nations thus 
happy and enlightened, as orthodox believers have asserted? And are 
these effects the invariable concomitants of this system of faith? It is 
easy enough to reply in the affirmative if we choose to shut our eyes on 
the history of the past, and be guided by religious or geographical preju- 
dice in our perception of the present. But the question is not to be 
disposed of in thissummary manner. We must look at facts, and judge 
with impartiality. 

The ancient Greeks were a “heathen” people, and their most exalted 
state of glory and prosperity had been attained before Christianity was 
heard of. Their proficiency in all the fine arts—their eloquent oratory— 
sublime poetry—and temperate philosophy—had elevated them to a 
rank in the scale of human existence, which even modern Christians 
have endeavored in vain to reach. The eloquence of Demosthenes re- 
mains the model which cannot be surpassed. The sculpture of Grecian 
artists is yet the admiration of the world; while the Parthenon, in its half 
delapidated state, attests the existence of all that is just and beautiful in 
arthitecture. Their graceful mythology was rather a matter of excur- 
sive imagination, than one of strict religious belief; and we do not read 
that their ideas of a future state were a source of mental uneasiness, much 
less of dreadful anticipations of future torments. Their philosophérs 
inculcated morality, without the fierce contention and disgraceful intole- 
rance which render the controversies of Christian sectarians odious to the 
lovers of charity and peace. 

How different the Christian Greek of the present day, from the * hea- 
then” Greek of the time of Pericles! The degraded trafficker of the Le- 
vant, from the high-minded Greek of old, whose word was truth itself, 
and to whom death was preferable to slavery or dishonor! Look, too, at 
the degenerate Roman—he also has turned Christian, and Rome has 
ceased to be the admiration of the world. From the time of her first 
Christian emperor, she lost her virtue, her energy, and her patriotism ; 
gradully declined in all that is good and great, until the northern barba- 
rians swept away every vestige of her former eminence. 

But it will be argued, that we should take a survey of the present con- 
dition of the world, in order to estimatethe advantages of Christian nations. 
And it must be confessed that if a more rapid advancement iu science 
and mechanical arts than the rest of the world can boast of, confers a 
claim to superior and exclusive felicity, the nations nominally Christian. 
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world appear to have the superiority. But wé are yet to learn that these 
things make a people happier or better. Steam-engines and spinning- 
jennies are doubtless serviceable helps to the ordinary commerce of the 
world: and would probably meliorate the condition of those who use 
them, could their benefits be diffused to all. But, though these and other 
improvements tend to make man happier, by increasing his physical 
comforts, they are yet mere adjuncts; and a nation may be miserable 
enough possessing these, and wanting other essentials. A nation may 
be wise in its own conceit, and enlightened in the age of modern Eu- 
rope, and yet be prone to folly, slavish to despotism, and ready at all 
times to wage war against its neighbors. France and England, for in- 
stance, are two of the most enlightened nations in Christendom—one ren- 
dering homage to his “ most Christian majesty,”’ and the other bowing 
down toa monarch who reigns “ by the grace of God’’—both Christian, 
par excellence. And yet these two most Christian nations have been 
in a state of alternate war and peace for the last six hundred years. 
Hfundreds of thousands of human beings have been slaughtered 
in battle; have perished by slow disease, or been maimed by incu- 
rable wounds, in consequence of these wars. All Europe has been 
occasionally involved in these disastrous contests—more fruitful of hu- 
man wo than all the other causes combined which affect the condition 
of man. Where was the boasted influence of the Christian religion, 
that it arrested not these calamities? Where the strength of its precepts, 
which failed to restrain the pride, the avarice, and bloodthirstiness of 
the kings and rulers who caused them ? 

Christendom is neither wise nor happy at the present moment, any 
more than since the first introduction of the Christian creed. ‘The mass 
of the people groan under the arbitrary rule of hereditary sovereigns, who 
reign by divine right, and uphold this religion because it tends to support 
their tyranny. ‘The blind faith and passive obedience of the religious 
devotee, are favorable to secular oppression ; and tyrants haye ever call- 
ed religion to their aid when liberty was to be crushed. Not only are 
the people deprived of political rights, but they endure many other evils 
which Christianity has been unable to remove. Large masses of men, 
women, and children, are engaged in slavish occupations—working from 
morning to night for a miserable pittance which scarcely suffices to pre- 
serve life—poverty and disease are as frequent as in heathen countries ; 
and the bad passions of men are ever at work to increase the misery of 
their fellows. Murder and theft are quite as common in Christian coun- 
tries as elsewhere ; and perhaps there is as much vice and misery in Lon- 
don as in any other city in the world. 

Christianity has existed seventeen hundred years in the world, and the 
condition of man is very little better than before it was introduced ; and 
it may well be questioned whether the improvement that Aas taken place, 
has not been in despite of religion, rather than by its aid. It has ever 
been prone to throw obstacles in the way of science and knowledge, 
though willing enough to enlist them in its service, when the attempt to 
extinguish them has failed. The probability therefore is, that were it 
not for this religion, the state of mankind would be better than it now is ; 
and that, were men released from its trammels, the course of improve- 
ment would proceed with new-born energy and increased rapidity. J. F. 
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LECTURES ON KNOWLEDGE. 
By Frances WRIGHT. 





— 
- 


LECTURE II. 
OF FREE ENQUIRY CONSIDERED AS A MEAN FOR OBTAINING JUST KNOWLEDGE. 


Concluded from page 71. 


As we have somewhat swerved from our leading subject to consider 
the nature of equality, let us again pause to consider that of liberty. We 
have seen that they are twin sisters ; and so were they viewed by the 
effulgent mind of Jefferson, when from his fearless pen dropped the 
golden words “All men are born free and equal.’”” ‘Those words his fel- 
low-citizens and descendants will have appreciated, when they shall have 
shed on the minds of the rising generation, and as far as possible on 
their own, the equal effulgence of just knowledge ; before which every 
error in opinion and every vice in practice will fly as the noxious dews 
of night before the sun. ; 

Let us, then pause to consider these immortal words graven by an im- 
mortal pen on the gates of time, ‘‘All men are born free and equal.” 

All men are born free and equal! ‘That is: our moral feelings ac- 
knowledge it to be just and proper, that we respect those liberties in 
others, which we lay claim to for ourselves ; and that we permit the free 
agency of every individual, to any extent which violates not the free agen- 
cy of his fellow-creatures. 

There is but one honest limit to the rights of a sentient being ; it is 
where they touch the rights of another sentient being. Do we exert our 
own liberties without injury to others—we exert them justly ; do we exer- 
cise them at the expense of others—unjustly. And in thus doing, we 
step from the sure platform of liberty upon the uncertain threshold of 
tyranny. Small is the step ; to the unreflecting so imperceptibly small, 
that they take it every hour of their lives as thoughtlessly as they do it 
unfeelingly. Whenever we slight, in word or deed, the feelings of a fel- 
low-creature ; whenever, in pursuit of our own individual interests, we 
sacrifice the interests of others; whenever, through our vanity or our 
selfishness, we interpret our interests unfairly, sink the rights of others in 
our own, arrogate authority, presume upon advantages of wealth, strength, 
situation, talent or instruction ; whenever we indulge idle curiosity res- 
pecting the private affairs, @pinions and actions of our neighbors ; 
whenever, in short, we forget what in justice is due to others, and equally 
what in justice is due to ourselves, we pass from the rank of freemen to 
that of tyrants or slaves. Easy it were to enumerate the many laws by 
which, as citizens, we violate our common liberties ; the many regula- 
tions, habits, practices and opinions by which as human beings we vio- 
late the same. Easy it were! Alas! and say I so? when to enumerate 
these, our sins against liberty, would be well nigh to enumerate all that 
‘we do, and feel, and think, and say, ! But let us confine ourselves within 
a familiar, though most important example. 

Who among us but has had occasion to remark the ill judged, however 
well intentioned government of children by their teachers ; and, yet more 
¢specially, by their parents. In what does this mismanagement origi- 
nate ? In a misconception of the relative position of the parent or guar- 
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dian and ol the child ; in a departure, by the parent, from the principle 
of liberty ; in his assumption of rights destructive of those of the child ; 
in his exercise of authority, as by right divine, over the jiilgment, actions 
and person of the child; in his forgetfulness of the character of the child; 
as a human being, born “free and equal,” that is having equal claims to 
the exercise and development of all his senses, faculties and powers with 
those who brought him into existence, and with all sentient beings who 
tread the earth. Were achild thus viewed by his parent, we should not 
see him,. by turns, made a plaything and a slave; we should not 
see him commanded to believe, but encouraged to reason, we should not 
see him trembling under the rod nor shrinking from a frown, but reading 
the wishes of others in the eye, gathering knowledge wherever he threw 
his glance, rejoicing in the present hour and treasuring up sources of en- 
joyment for future years. We should not then see the youth launching 
into life without compass or quadrant. We should not see him doubting 
at each emergency how to act, shifting his course with the shifting wind, 
and, at last, making shipwreck of mind and body on the sunken rocks 
of hazard and dishonest speculation, or in the foul quicksands of deprav- 
ing licentionsness. 

What, then, has the parent to be, if he would conscientiously discharge 
that most sacred of all duties, that weightiest of all responsibilities, which 
ever did or ever will devolve on a human being? What is he todo, who, 
having brought a creature into existence endowed with varied faculties, 
with tender sensibilities, capable of untold wretcheduness or equally of un- 
conceived enjoyment? What is he to do, that he may secure the happi- 
ness of that creature, and make the life he has given blessing or biessed, 
instead of cursing or cursed? What is he to do? He is to encourage 
in his child a spirit of enquiry and equally to encourage it in himself. 
He is never to advance an opinion without showing the facts upon which 
it is grounded ; le is never to assert a fact, without proving it to be a 
fact. He is not to teach a code of morals any more than a creed of 
doctrines, but he is to direct his young charge to observe the consequen- 
ces of actions on himself and on others ; and to judge of the propriety 
of these actions by their ascertained consequences. He is not to com- 
mand his feelings any more than his opinions or bis actions: but he is 
to assist him in the analysis of his feelings, in the examination of their 
nature, their tendencies, their effects. Let him do this, and have no 
anxiety in the result. In the free exercises of his senses, in the fair de- 
velopement of his faculties, in a course of simple and unrestrained en- 
quiry, he will discover truth, for he will ascertain facts; he will seize 
upon virtue, fur he will have distinguished beneficial from injurious ac- 
tions; he will cultivate kind, generous, just and honorable feelings, for 
he will have proved them to constitute to his own happiness and to shed 
happiness around him. 

Who then, shall say “‘ enquiry is good for him and not good for hia 
children.”” Who shall cast error from himself and allow it to be graft- 
ed on the minds he has ealled into being? Who shall break the chains of 
his own ignorance, and fix them through his descendants, on his race? 
But there are some who, as parents, make one step in duty, and halt at 
the second: We see men who will aid the instruction of their sons, and 
condemn only their daughters to ignorance ‘ Our sons,” they say, * will 
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have to exercise political rights, may aspire to public offices, may till 
some learned profession, may struggle for wealth and acquire it: It is 
well that we give them a helping hand: that we assist them to such 
knowledge as is going, and make them sharpwitted as their neighbors. 
But for our daughters,” they say, if indeed respecting them they say any 
thing, ‘‘ for our daughters little trouble or expense is necessary. They 
can never be any thing ; in fact they are nothing. We had best give 
them up to their mothers, who may take them to Sunday’s preaching : 
and, with the aid of a little music, a little dancing and a few fine gowns, 
fit them out for the market of marriage.” 

Am I severe? It is not my intention. I know that I am honest, and 
fear that I am correct. Should I offend, however 1 may regret, | shall 
not repent it: satisfied to incur displeasure, so that I render service. 

But to such parents I would observe, that with regard to their sons as 
to their daughters, they are about equally mistaken. Ifit be their duty 
as we have seen, to respect in their children the same natural abilities 
which they cherish for themselves; if it be their duty to aid as guides, 
not to dictate as teachers, to lend assistance to the reason, not to com- 
mand its prostration; then have they nothing to do with the blanks or 
the prizes in store for them in the wheel of wordly fortune. Let possi- 
bilities be what they may in favor of their sons, they have no calculations 
to make on them. Itis not for them to ordain their sons magistrates 
nor statesmen: nor yet even lawyers, physicians or merchants. They 
have only to improve the one character which they receive at the birth. 
They have only to consider them as human beings, and to ensure them 
the fair and thorough developement of all the faculties, physical, mental 
and moral, which distinguish their nature. In like manner as respects 
their daughters, they have nothing to do with the injustice of laws, or the 
absurdities of society. Their duty is plain, evident, decided. In a 
daughter they have in charge a human being; in a son the same. Let 
them train up these human beings, under the “expanded wings of liberty. 
Let them seek for them and with them Just knowledge ; encouraging from 
the cradle upwards, that useful curiosity which will lead them ‘unbidden 
in the paths of free enquiry ; and place them, safe and superior to the 
storms of life, in the security of well-regulated, self-possessed minds, 
well-grounded, well-reasoned, conscientious opinions, and self-approved, 
consistent practice. 

I have as yet, in this important matter, addressed myself only to the 
reason and moral feelings of my audience ; I could speak also to their in- 
terest. Easy were it to show that in proportion as your children were 
enlightened will they prove blessings to society, and ornaments to their 
race. But if this be true of all, it is more especially true of the now 
more neglected half of the species. Were it only in our power to en- 
lighten a part of the rising generation, and should the interests of the 
whole decide us in our choice of that portion, it were the females, and 
not the males, we should select. 

When, some months since, the friends of liberty and science pointed 
out to me in London the walls of their rising university, I observed, with 
a smile, that they were beginning at the wrongend : “‘ Raise such an edi- 
fice for your young women, and ye have enlightened the nation.” It 
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has already been observed that women, wherever placed, however 
high or low in the scale of cultivation, hold the destinies of human 
kind. Men willever rise or fall to the level of the other sex; and from 
some causes in their confirmation we find them, however armed with 
power or enlightened with knowledge, held in leading strings by the least 
cultivated female. Surely, then, if they knew their interests they would 
desire the improvement of those who, if they do not advantage, will in- 
jure them; who, if they elevate not their minds and melierate not their 
hearts, will debase the one and harden the other; and who, if they en- 
dear existence, will dash it with poison. How many—how omnipotent 
are the interests, which engage men to break the mental chains of wo- 
men! How many, how dear are the interests which engage men to exalt 
rather than lower their condition, to muitiply their solid acquirements, 
to respect their liberties, to make them their equals, to wish them even 
their superiors ! Let them enquire into these things. Let them examine 
the relation in which the two sexes stand, and ever must stand, to each 
other. Let them perceive, that mutually dependant, they must ever be 
giving and receiving, or they must be losing—receiving or losing in 
knowledge, in virtue, in enjoyment. Let them perceive how immense 
the loss, or how immense the gain. Let them not imagine that they 
know aught of the delights w hich intercourse with the other sex can give 
until they have felt the sympathy of mind with mind, and heart with 
heart; until they bring into that intercourse every affection, every talent 
every confidence, every refinement, every respect. Until power is anni- 
hilated on one side, fear and obedience on the other, and both restored 
to their birth-right, equality—let none think that affection can reign 
without it; or friendship, or esteem. Jealousies, envyings, suspicions, 
reserves, deceptions—these are the fruits of inequality. Go, then! and 
remove the evil first from the minds of women, then from their condition, 
and then from your laws. Think it no longer indifferent whether the 
mothers of the rising generation are wise or foolish. Think it not in- 
different whether your own companions are ignorant or enlighten- 
ed. Think it not indifferent whether those who are to form their 
opinions, sway the habits, decide the destinies of the species—and that 
not through their children only, but through their lovers and husbands— 
are enlightened friends or capricious mistresses, eflicient coadjutors or 
careless servants, reasoning beings or blind followers of superstition. 
There is a vulgar persuasion, that the ignorance of women, by favor- 
ing their subordination, ensures their utility. "Tis the same argument 
that is employed by the ruling few against the subject many in aristo- 
eracies ; by the rich against “the poor in democracies; by thedearned 
professions against the poor in all countries. And let us observe, that if 
good in one case it should be good in all; and that, unless you are pre- 
pared to admit that you are yourselves less industrious in proportion 
‘0 your intelligence, you must abandon the position with respect to 
others. But, in fact, who is it among men that best struggle with dif- 
ficulties? the strong-minded orthe weak? Meet- with serenity adverse 
fortune? the wise or the foolish? Who accommodate themselves to ir- 
remediable circumstances? or, when remediable, who control and 
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mould them at will ? the intelligent or the ignorant? Let your answer, 
in your own case, be your answer in that of women. 

If the important enquiry which engaged our attention last evening was 
satisfactorily answered, is there one who can doubt the beneficial effects 
of knowledge upon every mind, upon every heart. Surely it must have 
been a misconception of the nature of knowledge which could alone bring 
it into suspicion. What is the danger of truth! Where is the danger of 
fact? Error and ignorance, indeed, are full of danger. They fill our 
imagination with terrors. They place us at the mercy of every external 
circumstance ; they incapacitate us for our duties as members of the hu- 
man family, for happiness as sentient beings, for improvement as rea- 
soning beings. Let us awake from this illusion. Let us understand what 
knowledge is. Let us clearly perceive that accurate knowledge regards 
all equally ; that truth or fact is the same thing for all human-kind; that 
there are not truths for the rich and truths for the poor, truths for men 
andtruths for women. There are simply truths, that is facts, which all 
who open their eyes and their ears and their understanding can perceive. 
There is no mystery in these facts. There is no witchcraft in knowledge. 
Science is not a a trick; nota puzzle. The philosopher is not a conju- 
ror. The observer of nature who envelopes his discoveries in mystery, 
either knows less than he pretends, or feels interested in withholding his 
knowledge. The teacher whose lessons are difficult of comprehension, 
is. either clumsy or he is dishonest. 

We observed, at our last meeting that it was the evident interests of 
our appointed teachers to disguise the truth. We discovered this to be a 
matter of necessity, arising out of their dependance upon the public fa= 
vor. We may observe yet another cause, now operating far and wide— 
universally, omnipotently—a cause pervading the whole mass of society, 
and springing out of the existing motive principle of human action—com- 
petition. Let us examine, and we shall discover it to be the object of 
each individual to obscure the first elements of the knowledge he pro- 
fesses—be that knowledge mechanical and operative, or intellectual and 
passive. It is thus that we see the simple manufacture ofa pair of shoes 
magnified into an art, demandinga seven years apprenticeship, when all 
its intricacies might be mastered in as many months. It is thus that cut- 
ting outa coat after just proportion is made to involve more science and 
to demand more study, than the anatomy of the body itis tocover. And 
it is thus in like manner, that all the branches of knowledge involved in 
what is called scholastic learning, are wrapped in the fogs of pompous 
pedantry; and that every truth, instead of being presented in naked in- 
nocence, is obscured under a weight of elaborate words, and buried and 
lost in a medley of irrelevant ideas, useless amplifications and erroneous 
arguments. Would we unravel this confusion, would we distinguish the 
true from the false, the real from the unreal, the useful from the useless; 
would we break our mental leading strings; would we know the use of 
all our faculties; would we be virtuous, happy and intelligent beings ; 
would we be useful in our generation ; would we possess our own minds 
in peace, be secure in our own opinions, be just in our feelings, be con- 
sistent in our practice ; would we command the respect of others, and, 
far better, would we secure our own—l/et us enquire. 
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'T'o do this we must cast fear and suspicion from our minds. We must 
acknowledge the rights of others and assert our own; and we must un- 
derstand that the first and noblest of these rights is the cultivation of our 
reason. We have seen what just knowledge is, we have ascertained its 
importance to our worldly prospects, to our happiness, to our dignity. 
We have seen that it regards us not only individually, but relatively and 
collectively. We have seen that to obtain, we have but to seek it, patiént- 
ly and fearlessly, in the road of enquiry; and that to tread that road 
pleasantly, securely, profitably, we must throw it open to both sexes, to 
all ages, to the whole family of human kind. 

It yet remains for us to examine what are the most important subjects 
of human enquiry. The field of knowledge is wide, and the term of our 
existence short; with many of us life is considerably spent, and much 
charged with wordly und domestic occupation. Still we have leisure 
sufficient, if we be willing to employ it, for the acquisition of such truths 
as are most immediately associated with our interests, and influential 
over our happiness. 








SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1829. 


Woodstock ( Vermont) celebration of the anniversary of the birth of 


Thomas Paine. 
Woodstock, Vt. January 30, 1829. 

Mr. George Houston ; sir—We have taken the liberty to forward a 
few minutes of the celebration of the birth-day of Thomas Paine, in this 
place, by the ‘*‘ Woodstock Free Reading Society.” If you think them 
worthy of notice, you are at liberty to insert them in your useful paper, 
the Correspondent. 

Pursuant to a former resolution, a very respectable number of individ- 
uals met at the house of Col. Cutting, who had prepared a supper in fine 
style. After doing ample justice to the hospitality of our host, the cloth 
was removed ; when the chairman rose and delivered the following ad- 
dress : 

Gentlemen—This day, I presume you are aware, is the anniversary 
of the birth of THomas Parner; a man whose memory ought to be dear 
to every friend of civil and religious liberty ; but a man whom we have 
been taught to dispise, because he could not be trammeled by bigotry and 
superstition ; and because he was bold enough to be honest. We find 
this illustrious individual among the first ranks of veterans of the Ameri- 
can revolution, doing more, perhaps, by his inimitable writings, to ad- 
vance the great cause, than any other person. Firm and true to the 
last, he beheld the triumph of freedom. Yet he wished to see the chains 
of mental bondage crumbling with those of civil tyrants. He wrote 
‘** Common Sense,” “ Rights of Man,” and “ the Crisis.” They were 
aimed at political tyrany ; every person acknowledged their worth, and 
ali who read admired. He added to that list, ‘‘the Age of Reason,” 
aimed at priestly aggrandizement ; and the priesthood (not able to con- 
fute) condemned the author and all his works, while thousands joined 
in the popular chorus. Still let bigots hold up the writings of that “ dar- 
ing. infidel,” Jom Paine, (as they are pleased to call him) to frighten 
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the ignorant into spiritual obedience, I trust the day is fast approaching 
when the shades of error and superstition shall be driven from the 
abodes of civilized life, and man be allowed to think and reason for 
himself in spiritual, as well as temporal matters. The progress of liberal 
sentiments has already become alarming to the orthodox. We see them 
making every effort to gain the ascendency, not only in spiritual but in 
temporal affairs. ‘The system of begging, which has been carried on 
through the country for several years, under the mask of benevolence 
and humanity, has been the indirect means of enriching a class of men 
who are pleased to call themselves God’s peculiar people. When once 
this peculiar people have got the management of temporal affairs into 
their own hands, (which is “their boasted aim) where will be the liberty 
and freedom of those who may be so unfortunate as not to inherit God’s 
peculiar regard? This is a home question, and there are some who are 
willing to apply it. We may hope, however, the period is far distant 
when the American people, who have ever boasted of their religious free- 
dom, shall be brought under ecclesiastical tyranny. This day is celebrated 
by many respectable citizens both in England and America, as an anni- 
versary of a kind of birth of mental freedom. Societies are forming in 
all parts of the country, who are determined to restore Reason to her 
throne in the mind of man; and we may reasonably hope that this age 
may be the age of Reason. ‘‘ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.”” Gentle- 
men, I will offer as a sentiment, 

The memory of Thomas Paine. (which was received with applause.) 

The following toasts were then given from the chair: 

Liberal principles—may they continue to spread until the fabric of su- 
perstition is prostrated at the feet of Reason. 

Bigotry and intolerance—twin sisters—may we soon hear their fune- 
ral dirge. 

Education—the brazen serpent lifted up to heal mankind—may the 
children of ignorance look and live. 

The days of “auld lang syne’”—when there was more temperance 
and less physic—more honesty and less law—more practice and less 
preaching. 

The proselyting clergyman, the pettifogging lawyer, and the quack 
doctor—if they must live, may they live on each other. 

The memory of Ethan Allen, the hero of the Green Mountains—he 
could eat the chains of tyrants, but he scorned to wear them. 

Richard Carlile, Robert Owen, George Houston, Frances Wright, and 
all other undaunted advocates of liberal principles—may they go on and 
prosper. 

The public press—omnipotent when controlled by truth—despicable 
when the distributer of falsehood. 

Ambition in religion to promote private views by spiritual means—the 
greatest curse that has ever befallen human gociety. 

There were a number of volunteer toasts given ; after which a member 
read an oration delivered before the New-York Free Press Association, 
July 4, 1827, by R. L. Jennings; which was attentively listened to by all 
present. The company broke up at an early hour, and retired highly 
gratified with the ceremonies of the evening. Yours respectfully, 

Nanum Haske. 
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Extract of a letter, dated Wilmington, De. February 7th, 1829. 

Liberal principles are gaining ground in this place. Twelve months 
ago, it was not publicly known that there was one deist here. Within the 
past year a society has been got up for the purpose of investigating the 
truth or falsehood of the bible. ‘Twelve or fourteen professed deists have 
come out publicly, and before very large audiences, against the bible and 
christianity ; amongst whom are men who stand the highest for intelli- 
gence and respectability. Our discussions have excited great interest ; 
and infidelity, as it is usually called, is divested of that horrid garb in 
which it used to be presented by the hireling priesthood to their deluded 
hearers ; and with many (who used to be alarmed at a doubt of the truth 
of christianity) “ revealed religion” appears to be the legitimate wearer 
of the frightful garments. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mexican imagt of the virgin.—The celebrity of the temple dedicated 
to the virgin Mary in the city of Mexico, arises from a miracle-working 
image of herself, of about a foot long, which was discovered in this for- 
merly unknown and neglected spot. This happened about a century and 
a half ago; and the wondrous things that have been done by this image 
since that time to this, volumes would hardly do justice to. The first 
thing this image did, and by which it got its name to itself, was the res- 
toring to life a little girl, the daughter of a rope dancer, who had been 
killed whilst learning her father’s art. At that time the image, which is 
of wood, was in a pitiful condition, the moths having made sad devasta- 
tion on its face, which had nearly disappeared. The rope dancer, full 
of gratitude, begged the priest of the little chapel here to let him carry 
the image to Guadulajar to get it put to rights, as it was a pity, he said, 
that so powerful an image should be in such a forlorn condition. The 
priest gave him permission, and the man carried it with him. At the 
plaee where he stopped the first night, on his way to Gaudulajar, soon 
after he had taken some refreshment, two men knocked at the door, and 
wished to know if the persons within had any images to mend, as image- 
mending was their occupation. The man rejoiced in this early oppor- 
tunity of doing what he so much wished to do, and thanked the virgin 
for this favor. He gave the image to the man, and very early the next 
morning they returned the said image, and put to rights in a most beau- 
tiful manner. The man not being yet out of bed, requested the image- 
menders to wait till he could get up to pay them for what they had done, 
and to thank them for having done it so well and quickly. When he 
arose the men were gone, and, on making inquiry, he could learn noth- 
ing of them. In short, they were angels! You may'well suppose what 
additional celebrity this circumstance would give to the image of our 
lady. It was forthwith brought back to this town, was clothed suitably, 
and erected in a proper place. 
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MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Continued from page 80. 

The near approaching festival of St. Bartholomew, whicl’ ougat never 
to be effaced from the minds of protestants, was the day fixed upon for 
the godly work of Roman catholic massacre. The duke of Guise con- 
vened the commanding officers ofthe French and Swiss guards, to whom 
he gave the following orders : ‘“ With the approaching morn, our sover- 
eign takes vengeance on all those enemies of the church and state, the 
sleeping Huguonots.” He represented, farther, that heresy and rebellion 
were caught in his toils, and exhorted his ruflians to take due care that 
they did not escape ; adding, that they then had the opportunity of a 
more glorious victory over the nation’s enemies, than they had hitherto 
obtained with all the blood of the loyalists: in short, the richest spoils 
unpurchased by blood. . 

The duke, having assigned to the military their proper stations, order- 
ed the Prevot Charon to summon the Echevins to have their men under 
arms at midnignt, at the town hall,and Marcel, his predecessor, informed 
the populace, “ It is the king’s pleasure that you all arm against Coligny 
and his rebel friends, and take especial care not to let a single heretic es- 
cape.” A general illumination was also ordered throughout Paris, that 
they might see to execute their work ; and white sleeves were ordered to 
be worn on their left arms, and white crosses in their hats, to distinguish 
the Roman catholic murderers from the protestant victims. 

The soldiers and burgesses were drawn up on each side of the palace, 
in silent expectation of the tolling of the great bell of the palace clock, 
used only on public joyful occasions,\as the signal for assassinating thous- 
ands, whose souls were, in the belief of the murderers themselves, devot- 
ed to hell, because they were protestants. What a characteristic of the 
Roman catholic faith is it that at this moment, when ties of every, even 
” the dearest nature, connected the assassins with those they were about to 
butcher, no tongue should whisper—no hand should softly raise—to awa- 
ken from his sleep of death, even one single protestant ! ! 

As the fatal hour drew nigh, Charles felt such mental agonies that he 
perspired to an alarming degree, which his infernal mother observing, 
reproached his cowardice until, in a fit of despiration, he repeated his 
sanguinary orders. Catharine dared no longer rely upon her son’s reso- 
lution, and therefore, to render his indecision unavailing to humanity, 
she anticipated the time fixed by ordering a bell, different to that appoint- 
ed for the signal, tobe tolled. Her plan succeeded ; and the duke of Guise, 
and bastard of Angouleme, accompanied by three hundred soldiers, sal- 
lied forth to the work of hell. 

After another violent struggle in Charles’s breast, the victory declared 
in favor of humanity, and, with impatient speed, he again countermanded 
the murderous edict. The Italian demon, his mother, now with a mali- 
cious and triumphant smile assured him, that ‘ repentance comes too 
late! The work of righteous and of pious vengeance is begun, and can- 
not be recalled!” The reader may imagine what must have been 
Charles’s feelings at the moment. 

Cosseins, in order to admit the duke of Guise into the Louvre, demand- 
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ed entrance at the outer gate, in the king’s name : it was opened with- 
out delay by Le Bon, who instantly received a mortal stab. Some of 
the protestant Swiss guards flew, like lightning, to the inner gate which 
they barricaded, but in vain, against the power of the assailants. The 
admiral, who was in bed, heard the noise, but did not suspect the trea- 
chery, until his ears rung with regular discharges of musketry. At length, 
a gentleman in his train, Cornassion, informed him that the assassins 
were come. He immediately arose, though not without some difficulty, 
put on his night gown and knelt, supported by the wall, to pray. 

Not only the house but the staircase was now forced, and attempts 
were making at the chamber door. Quitting his position of appeal to the 
Almighty, he thus addressed his few remaining attendants: “I clearly 
see the designs of my enemies—-of the enemies of my country—of my 
religion. Iam prepared to die. I never feared death, but have con- 
stantly habituated myself to meet it with the courage of a Christian. 
Happy am I that my understanding remains unimpaired ir these, my 
last moments ; that it is neither impaired nor affected by disease or fear. 
My conscience whispers—you die a Christian—therefore with reasona~- 
ble hope of eternal life. Friends, | need no human aid—from this mo- 
ment look only to yourselves; that your families may not hereafter curse 
me as your destroyer. God is to me every thing! To his goodness I 
commit my soul, winged for its eternal flight !” 

In compliance with the admiral’s noble exhortation, his attendants, 
now that he was unable to protect them, sought safety by dispersing 
themselves. The chamber door was soon forced: One Berne, a crea- 
ture of the duke of Guise, and bred up in his family, entered at the head 
of the assassins with his sword drawn, and directly asked the admiral, 
** Are you Coligny?” ‘To which the distinguished veteran expressively 
answered “I am, young man! Reverence these grey hairs! But—you 
cannot shorten my days!” The wretch replied only by repeatedly stab- 
bing him in various parts till he fell dead at his feet. One of the assas- 
sins, Atin, exclaimed, ‘‘ This man dies a perfect hero!” That conduct 
must have been examplary which could elicit such praise from the lips 


of a murderer! 
To be continued. 





Belief and believers in the false system of religion.—The prejudice of 
unfounded belief often degenerates into the prejudice of custom, and 
becomes, at last, rank hypocrisy. When men, from custom or fashion, 
or any worldly motive, profess or pretend to believe what they do not be- 
lieve, nor can give any reason for believing, they unship the helm of their 
morality, and being no longer honest to their own minds, they feel no 
moral difficulty in being unjust to others. It is from the influence of 
this vice and hypocrasy, that we see so many church and meeting-going 
professors and pretenders to religion, so full of trick and deceit in their 
dealings, and so loose in the performance in their engagements, that 
they are notto be trusted farther than the laws will bind them. Morality 
has no hold on their minds, no restraint on their actions. 
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Patriarchal virtues.—The patriarch Judah, bis father, lay with his 
daughter-in-law, Tamer the Phenician, in the high road; Saul, the fathe: 
of Judah, was at the same time married to two sisters, the daughters of 
an idolater ; and deluded both his father and father-in-law. Lot, the 
grand uncle of Jacob, lay with his two daughters. Saleum, one of the 
descendants of Jacob and Judah, espoused Rahab, the Canaanite, a pros- 
titute. Boaz, the son of Saleum and Rahab, received into bis bed Ruth 
the Midianite ; and was great grand-father of David. David took away 
Bathsheba from the warrior Uriah, her husband, and caused him to be 
slain, that he might be unrestrained in his amour. Lastly, in the two 
genealogies of Jesus, which differ in so many points, but agree in this ; 
we discover that he descended from this tissue of fornication and adultery. 





‘ree Press Association.—The meetings of the Association are now 
held in the Bowery Long Room, opposite the Theatre ; where a lecture 
will be delivered to-morrow (Sunday) afternoon, at 3 o’clock, on the 
existence of the soul. 


In the evening, at half-past 6 o’clock, the debate will be resumed on the 
following question :—Hlave the doctrines and precepts of the new: testa- 
ment a tendency to improve, vr demoralize society ? 

Tickets of admission, (to be had at the door) three cents each. La- 
dies free. 





*,* We would remind our subscribers who have not paid for the pre- 
sent year, that their last years’ subscription expired on the 24th January, 
and that if they wish their names to be continued on our list, it is neces- 

“sary they should settle immediately. 
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